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Our Social Position. 

Free Love with us does not mean freedom to love to-day 
and leave to-morrow ; nor freedom to take a woman’s person 
and keep our property to ourselves; nor freedom to freight a 
woman with our offspring and send her down stream without 
care or help; nor freedom to beget children and leave them to 
the street and the poor-house. Our Communities are families, 
as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous society 
as ordinary households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, 
for it is our religion. We receive no new members (except by 
deception or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the 
family interest for life and forever. Community of property 
extends just as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for the main- 
tenance and protection of the women and children of the 
Community. Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, 
is simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever will 
take the trouble to follow our track from the beginning, will 
find no forsaken women or children by the way. In this re- 
spect we claim to be in advance of marriage and civilization. 


SOWERS AND REAPERS. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1853. 


HERE is interesting meaning in the 

saying of Christ to his disciples—“ He 
that reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal; that both he that sow- 
eth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 
And herein is that saying true, One soweth 
and another reapeth. I sent you to reap 
that whereon ye bestowed no labor: other 
men labored, and ye are entered into their 
labors.” John 4: 36—38. Christ saw at 
that time fields white for the harvest, that 
were the product of other men’s labors in pre- 
vious ages. We are accustomed to refer back 
to the apostles and Primitive Church, and to 





say that we are entering into their labors; but 


Christ told them that they were entering into 
other men’s labors—that they were the reap- 
ers, and other men before them had sown the 
fruit they were gathering. It is evident, from 
what he said, that there is a debt due far back 
of the apostles—a demand of honor and cred- 
it and fellowship, that goes back to the ages 
of Judaism and the world’s infancy. The 
great labor of breaking up the fallow-ground, 
and sowing the seed, which is generally con- 
sidered more arduous work than reaping, was 
done for the world by those men who are cele- 
brated in the 11th chapter of Hebrews. 

In paying our debts, I feel that we are 
bound to pay them not only to God, but also 
to mankind; to understand our relations to 
those who have gone before us, and exercise 
suitable respect and consideration toward 
them. We should do as we would be done by 
—give honor to whom honor is due; gratitude 
to whom gratitude. And as I understand the 
history of the world, this is the order in which 
our debts should be settled, viz.: We must of 
course settle with Christ first, because he is 
an exceptional character; he could say of 
himself, ‘“‘ Before Abraham was, I am;” and 
he has been from the beginning the general 
manager of the whole matter, both of sowing 
and reaping. Then he gathered about him- 
self personally a cabinet of disciples to take 
part with him in his general superintendence, 
who come in with him for a settlement. Next 
in order, after settling with Christ and the 
Primitive Church, we must go back and set- 
tle with the old Testament heroes; and after 
that, with what we may call the righteous 
men of the Christian dispensation since the 
apostolic age. The case of the latter must 
be attended to, and honor given to whom honor 
is due; for we have entered into the labors 
of Christendom, as well as of the ancient ages 
of Jewish faith. But these claims rightfully 
come last. The difficulty is, that in gen- 
eral more credit is given to the saints and 
martyrs and reformers of the ages last past, 
than to any other ; while we insist that the Primi- 
tive Church, and those who have gone before 
them—those who have Bible claims—should 
be settled with first, and other debts dis- 
charged afterwards. 

If we have it for our purpose to settle with 
the universe, and to proceed in the right or 
der, we shall be accompanied with true dis- 
cernment, and shall be able to find out who 
sowed all these things that we are reaping, 
and who are to rejoice with us. That is the 
beautiful idea—“that he that soweth and he 





that reapeth may rejoice together.” Christ 
did not acknowledge the power of death to 
break up this combination; men that sowed 
ages before, he said, should rejoice with those 
that reaped. It was a common profit. And 
so with those who sowed the second crop, (as 
we may call it), whichis now getting ripe, and 
which we are about to reap—they have not 
abandoned their work, and they are to rejoice 
with us, and participate in the fruits of their 
labors. 

‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.”” That is a universal prom- 
ise, and one which has not been fulfilled, with 
respect to those even whom Christ addressed ; 
but it shall be, and not only in respect to 
them, but in respect to the meek of all ages 
before. The meck will inherit heaven—no 
one doubts that; but the earth is to be theirs 
also. We are at work now on that branch of 
the great enterprise, to establish the Kingdom of 
God on earth; and let us never forget, while 
we reap the harvest, that those who sowed it 
shall rejoice with us. We are taking posses- 
sion of the common property of God’s family ; 
and that sentiment should be present with us 
in all that we do. 


To bring the matter down to a concrete ex- 
ample, consider what a vast amount of sow- 
ing—ingenuity, wear and tear and labor—it 
must have taken to produce what we see in the 
furnishing of this room. We have scarcely 
done any thing at all to produce these wonder- 
ful conveniences. It is the net product of 
the labor of ages—the work of men from 
generation to generation, that has produced 
all these articles of comfort and luxury. ‘The 
considerate spirit of appreciation, love, and 
fellowship, which looks all around, and wants 
to pay all debts, will not sit down and enjoy 
these things without thanks to the generations 
that have gone before us. If we enjoy them 
right, it will be with a sense of community of 
interest with all who have produced them. 

This idea, that those who sow and those who 
reap shall rejoice together, is a very genial 
idea with me. There would be a vacancy in 
our hearts, if we attained all we hope for in 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, while our friends now in Hades were 
not here to enjoy it with us. But our desire 
in regard to them is only an indication of 
what is desirable in respect to all mankind. 
And we shall not get satisfaction in our hearts 
in regard to any specific case, until we see in 
it arelation to a universal principle. If we 
try to believe that some particular friend will 
have a part in the harvest, simply because we 
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want to have it so, we shall find that we can 
not get any satisfactory faith about it. For 
faith is a partnership affair; and individual 
thoughts and wishes will get no satisfaction. 
We may repeat such thoughts to ourselves a 
thousand times a day, and yet have no com- 
fort of faith in them. We must go back to 
the principle in which God and the whole 
family of God are interested equally with us ; 
and then faith will work in our hearts. 
From the general principle, which is of uni- 
versal interest, we can come down to the 
specific cases that we are particularly inter- 
ested in, with satisfaction. In desiring to 
inherit the earth, we can not regard it simply 
as an individual affair, and have any sub- 
stantial faith—our faith will only be in our 
thoughts and theories. To have a faith that 
has the true basis of God’s purpose in it, and 
puts us in rapport with the entire faith of God’s 
family, we must take in all the generations 
that are past, and believe that “the meek 
shall inherit the earth,” whether they are dead 
or alive. The greater includes the less. Of 
course, if the universal family of the meek 
‘inherit the earth,” then we, as the lesser mem- 
bers, will inherit it with them; and so our 
title is established. 

There are men far back in the vista of time, 
who labored more than Seward or any body else 
in this day, for the establishment of the “ High- 
er Law.” Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego, defended this principle at the haz- 
ard of their lives; and carried the point that 
“the heavens do rule,” in Babylon, among the 
Gentiles, and every-where. As for them, 
they would obey a higher law, in spite of all 
lower laws, and trust God to protect them; 
and he did protect them, even to the making 
of Nebuchadnezzar bow down and acknowl- 
edge it. They sowed, and other men have 
entered into their labors. And do you sup- 
pose that they are indifferent to the develop- 
ment of the “ higher law” principle now, and 
care nothing about their share in the profits, 
when it comes to be understood and carried out 
in the world ? 

Let us never forget that the day of God’s 
kingdom is the day of judgment, and that in 
thatday God “ will give reward to his servants 
the prophets and to them that fear his name, 
small and great ;” which means that all who 
have sowed the good things which we are 
reaping, will partake of the harvest with us. 


Jacob's Ladder. 


“ Jacob dreamed, and behold, a ladder set up on 
the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven: and 
behold, the angels of God ascending and descending 
on it. And behold, the Lord stood above it.’— 
Gen. 28: 12-18. 


Observe that the ladder stood upon the earth 
and reached to heaven, and the Lord was at the 
upper end of it. Therefore Jacob called that 
place the gate of heaven. 


“ Jesus said unto Nathanael, Verily, verily, 1 say 
unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of man.” John 1: 51. 

These last expressions clearly connect this 


passage with that in Genesis about Jacob’s lad- 


der, and show that Christ is that ladder reaching 
from earth to heaven, with the Father at the top 
of it, and the angels ascending and descending 
on it. 


“Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not 
whither thou goest; and how can we know the way? 
Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but 
by me.” John 14: 5-6. 


This passage apparently points back to the 
conversation with Nathanael about Jacob’s lad- 
der. How did the disciples know where Christ 
was going, and the way? When had he told 
them? Evidently, when he explained to them 
the meaning of Jacob’s ladder. So when Thom- 
as protested that he knew not the way, Christ 
said, “I am the way ;” which was just what he 
had told Nathanael, when he claimed to be 
Jacob’s ladder. It is noticeable that Thomas 
was not present at the conversation with Na- 
thanael about Jacob’s ladder, but Philip was; 
and Philip made no difficulty about the way, 
but wanted to be shown the Father, i. e., to 
be taken to the top of the ladder at once. 

This last passage carries the idea of Jacob’s 
ladder a little farther than the other in John 1: 
51, for that only spoke of the angels passing 
up and down the ladder; but this makes Christ 
a ladder for men to go to heaven on. 


DOES MARRIAGE PURIFY? 
VERY one of our acts is followed by its 
appropriate réaction. For example, one 
act of sexual life is followed by condemnation, 
while another is followed by an increased sense 
of purity and self-respect. 

By studying réaction, we should be able to 
judge the various arrangements for sexual com- 
merce. 

Prostitution is notoriously productive of hard- 
ness, recklessness, loss of self-respect, bad con- 
science, remorse and despair. We need not 
relucidate further. 

But how with marriage? Its advocates tell 
us that it is eminently wholesome and purifying. 
Well, let them show that it gives a pure con- 
science. It intends to do that, we know; but 
does it? The facts of experience show that it 
is in reality productive of self-loathing and 
degradation—especially on the part of the wo- 
man. This should not be so. If marriage is 
the perfect arrangement it claims to be, it 
should be able to guarantee self-respect. The 
consciousness of degradation, and impurity hid 
away in the marriage-bed is perfectly appalling. 
It shows that marriage is inadequate; that it 
don’t half protect us. Is not this reason enough 
for disallowing its enormous claims, and for 
looking after a better channel for a purer sexual 
life ? A. B, 


THE SUPERIOR CONDITION. 

E mean by this term a condition of 

receptivity to good influences, and hence 
of obedience to the spiritual laws connect- 
ing man with his Maker. The state of the 
soul is of far greater importance than that 
of the body. There are psychological as 
well as physiological laws, and the former 
have been found, in the experience of the 
Community, to be of the first importance 
to human welfare. It has been settled by 
long experience in our family, that the best 
way to treat the sick, is, in the first place, 








to help them into good conditions of spirit. 
These consist, in our view, in a contrite state 
of the heart, in fixing the affections on heaven- 
ly things, and in hopeful, happy influences per- 
vading their surroundings. There is then no ob- 
struction to faith, and we expect immediate re- 
sponses to prayer. It may cost much earnest, 
faithful work to attain these conditions, labor of 
the heart in believing, and also in resisting’; but 
physical improvement is sure to follow. We 
have proved it again and again. A vital wave, 
starting from the center, will roll through all 
the channels of the body, and disease will be 
overwhelmed by fulness of life. 


Several cures in the family have lately been 
affected through these agencies. One of our 
older members, a man of seventy-three years, 
had a violent attack of cholera morbus a few 
weeks ago; not the first that he had experienced, 
but the most severe and dangerous. An asso- 
ciate who watched with him during the first 
night found him in a trustful, humble state of 
heart, but subject to fits of vomiting that ap- 
peared to be irresistible. The labor induced, 
though very distressing and weakening, was 
otherwise void of results. Between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, he left him with a parox- 
ysm coming on, to go down into the kitchen, 
two stories below, for the purpose of warming 


|some water. He intended to be gone only a few 


minutes; but the fire had got low, and fully halt 


‘an hour had passed before he returned. In the 


meantime, however, he prayed earnestly, that 
God would relieve the afflicted brother. 

On going into the room, the sufferer immedi- 
ately remarked that he felt better. His voice 
was stronger, and his countenance appeared to 
be more cheerful. The disease had evidently 
yielded. Its power had been broken. The 
paroxysms did not recur, and the symptoms, 
thereafter, were all favorabie. An attendant 
slept in an adjoining room the second night, af- 
ter which he was left to himself. At the pres- 
ent time, his good health is something remarka- 
ble. v. 


The Temporal Power ot the Pope. 
a. news from Italy that the Italian army cap- 

tured Rome on the 20th of September, with 
the avowed purpose of ending the civil reign of the 
Pope, has led to some investigation of the origin, 
extent and duration of the sovereignty thus set aside. 
The following facts are the result of the éxamina- . 
tion : 

The situation of the bishop of Rome in the capi- 
tal of the Empire, the wealth of his church, and 
other causes, gave him a certain honorary pretmi- 
nence during the third and fourth centuries, which 
eventually led to pretensions that were undreamed 
of in the earlier ages of the church, and which the 
Eastern churches could not recognize. The re- 
moval ot the imperial capital to Constantinople (A.D. 
829) seemed to be a severe blow to the prospects of 
the aspiring bishops, though in the end it proved the 
sure foundation of their destined greatness; for 
after the Western Empire was subdued by the bar- 
barians in the 5th century, and while the provinces of 
Italy, still held by the Eastern Empire, were ruled 
by imperial exarchs, the ambitious pontiffs—quick 
to avail themselves of every advantage that their 
position gave them—soon stood as the central figure 
of the western world. As Christianity extended to 
the barbarian hordes, Rome was recognized as the 
head of the church, and her dependence upon the 
Eastern Emperors was ignored by her converts. 

After saying Christian Europe from Saracenic con- 


quest (A. D. 741) Charles Martel died detested by the 
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church. His son Pepin succeeded him as mayor of 
the palace under Childeric IIL, King of the Franks, 
but as virtual chief of the nation. Pepin was am- 
bitious, Childeric was worthless, and the Franks were 
eager for revolution. Being devout, and dreading to 
oftend the church, Pepin sent to the Pope, asking if 
it would be right for a warlike people to dethrone an 
effeminate prince and give the kingly name and hon- 
ors to a leader who already possessed the power. 
The pontiff Zachary was then sorely pressed by the 
heretical Lombards, who had conquered the Exarch- 
ate of Ravenna and were threatening Rome itself. 
The Emperor failed to relieve him, and in hopes of cb- 
taining succor from the Franks he readily sanctioned 
and encouraged Pepin’s treason. Accordingly Pepin 
yielded to his troops, and was raised by them upon 
their bucklers and invested with the insignia of 
royalty. 

Stephen IT. succeeded Zachary, and blessed and 
anointed Pepin in the year 754; whereupon Pepin 
marched into Italy, defeated Aistulphus the Lom- 
bard prince, and taking from him the Exarchate of 
Ravenna—consisting of the five cities, Rimini, 
Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, and Anconia, known as 
the Pentapolis, and seventeen other towns, mostly 
on the Adriatic, with the adjacent territory and 
castles—gave it to the Pope, who thus for the first 
time became a temporal prince. During the year 
following (A. D. 755) Aistulphus violated the treaty, 
and was a second time defeated and brought to terms 
by Pepin. 

In A. D. 774, after the death of Pepin, Dideric 
the Lombard attacked the papal territories, forcing 
Adrian I., whom some consider the founder of the 
papacy, to flee to the Franks for succor. Charle- 
magne, son of Pepin, at once crossed the Alps with 
a large army, overturned the Lombard kingdom, 
and made himself King of Italy. The Church now 
boldly claimed that Constantine the Great had “ re- 
signed to the Popes the free and perpetual sov- 
ereignty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the 
West ;” and, it is said, forged deeds were produced to 
sustain the claim. Charlemagne listened so far as to 
consent to confirm his father’s grants, and then 
added the provinces of Parma, Mantua, Venice and 
Istria, the duchies of Spoleto and Benevento, and the 
island of Corsica. Afterward Charlemagne con- 
quered many barbarous nations, upon whom he 
imposed Christianity, and thus greatly enlarged the 
spiritual power of the Popes; for which services he 
was crowned Emperor of the Western Roman 
Empire, and the imperial privilege of nominating 
the papal successor, or at least of confirming each 
election, was conceded to him and his successors by 
a Council convened by AdrianI. But this power 
was from the first mildly exerted, and finally 
lost by Charlemagne’s weak successors. The privi- 
lege was soon reversed, so that the Emperors were 
found soliciting the Popes for confirmation of their 
imperial title. The German emperors revived the 
practice of confirming the papal election, but after 
a severe struggle lost it forever. Since then the 
Cardinals have elected the Popes. 

The temporal power thus obtained, by encouraging 
a subject to depose his king, and confirmed by forge- 
ry and cruel wars, long proved a thorny possession 
tothe Popes. Gibbon says, “ The sovereignty of the 
Exarchate melted away in the hands of the Popes: 
they found in the archbishops of Ravenna a danger- 
ous and domestic rival: the nobles and people dis- 
dained the yoke of a priest; and in the disorders of 
the times they could only retain the memory of an 
ancient claim, which in a more prosperous age they 
have revived and realized.” During the next three 
centuries every vice became alarmingly prevalent 
among the Italian clergy. The lives of many of the 
Popes were inexpressibly infamous. Several died 
violent deaths, others were driven into exile by suc- 
cessful rivals. Sometimes three, and often two, were 
contending for St. Peter’s chair. All the while the 
pretensions of the Roman See became more enor- 
mous. These were in great part based upon the 
canons now known as the False Decretals, a forged 
compilation. The excessive ignorance and supersti- 
tion of Europe made it possible for the church to ac- 
complish any thing for a season. 





At length, in the last half of the eleventh century, 
the famous Hildebrand raised the papacy to a higher 
pitch of power than it had ever before attained. 
He did much toward reforming morals. After con- 
trolling several papal reigns, he became Pope in 
1073, and assumed the title of Gregory VII. During 
his sway the territories of the church were increased 
by new grants or by the recovery of lost ones. The 
princess Matilda gave all her estates, including Tus- 
cany, Modena, Parma and Mantua, to the Pope; 
but the Emperor interfered, affirming that no feuda- 
tory could alienate the imperial grants. In the end 
the church triumphed. Gregory's haughty spirit be- 
came very offensive to Henry 1V., Emperor of Ger- 
many. After much bickering the proud priest issued 
such commands as the Emperor could not or would 
not obey. Accordingly Gregory excommunicated 
him, and crowned a rival Emperor. Henry retali- 
ated by creating another Pope, defeating and slaying 
the rebel Emperor Rodolph, and placing his new 
Pope in St. Peter’s chair. Gregory died in exile, 
but not till he had done his work. He failed, how- 
ever, in his efforts to restore union between the East- 
ern church and the Roman papacy. 


The Crusades, commencing in 1095 and ex- 
tending to 1271, at first greatly augmented the 
temporal power of the Popes by giving them the 
virtual control of a large portion of the warlike 
forces and revenues of Europe; though, at the same 
time, they undoubtedly prepared the way for the 
emancipation effected by the Reformation. Before 
the Crusades commenced, the church had authorized 
Robert Guiscard the Norman to conquer Naples and 
Sicily and hold them as fiefs of the Holy See; had 
given England to William; and performed many 
acts that showed their purpose and ability to control 
every corner of Europe. Innocent III., who was 
elected 1198, and who launched two Crusades against 
the Mohammedans, and suppressed heresy with fire 
and sword, was the first Pope who made the Papal 
States unquestionably independent of the empire and 
the feudatory nobles. His swey throughout Europe 
was almost unquestioned. He made Peter II. of 
Aragon accept his crown as a church fief; and after 
excommunicating the dissolute John of England, 
and stopping religious services throughout the king- 
dom till the people were in despair, he brought that 
weak and vicious prince to acknowledge himself a 
vassal of the Holy See, and pledge himself and his 
heirs to pay a yearly tribute of one thousand marks. 


Before the Crusades were ended the power of the 
Popes diminished rapidly. Italy lost all faith in 
papal infallibility and holiness; the proud nobles 
defied all control, and skepticism and rapine pre- 
vailed. Finally, the Popes removed their court to 
Avignon, in the south of France, where it remained 
for about seventy years, during which period anar- 
chy prevailed in Rome except during the short 
administration of Rienzi. But for the creation 
and rapid development of several religious orders, 
which did so much to sustain it, the church would 
probably have been unable to survive this period 
that heralded the approaching Reformation. Still, 
through it all, the Popes clung to their temporal 
sovereignty, even when it existed only in name. 
At the commencement of the sixteenth century, the 
Papal States were bounded on either side by the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic, and extended from 
the Poto Naples. During the wars between France 
and the Emperor Charles V., Rome was taken and 
sacked by the French, and the Pope imprisoned. 

The Jesuit order was created soon after the Re- 
formation commenced, and did much to sustain the 
papal power till the reiiction against it. Since that 
time the lofty pretensions of the Pope have 
gradually diminished. 

In 1798 Napoleon dethroned Pius VI. and took 
him to France, where he died. The Papal States 
helped form the Republic of Italy. Pius VIL, after 
commencing his reign, was induced to come to 
France and crown Napoleon I.; but notwithstand- 
ing this, in 1808 he was captured in Rome by the 
French troops and brought to France, where he 
was retained till 1814. Part of his territories 
were annexed to the kingdom of Italy, and the rest 





to the French empire. The Congress of Vienna 
restored his temporal power. 


Pius LX. was elected in 1846. At first he entered 
upon a work of reformation that pleased the people ; 
but the revolutionary movement in 1848 reached 
Italy and hurled him from his throne in 1849. The 
Roman Republic was once more established, only to 
be overturned by the French. The Pope was re- 
stored and protected by French troops, till policy led 
to the annexation of most of his dominions to the 
kingdom of Italy at the close of the war of 1859. 
Before that dismemberment took place, the Papal 
States comprised 15,289 square miles, and in 1853 
contained 3,124,668 inhabitants, including an army 
of about 24,000 men. The Pope had his body-guard, 
cabinet, and all the appendages of royal pomp. 
His subjects were taxed about one-fourth higher 
than the people of the United States then were, 
though considerably jess than half as high as the 
French. The government was divided into one 
presidency, six legations, and thirteen delegations. 

Since the Italian war of 1859 things have been 
waiting for the final end, which seems to have been 
ushered in by the solemn decree of the Gicumenical 
Council that the Pope is infallible. The Franks cre- 
ated the temporal power of the Popes, as we haye 
seen, eleven hundred and sixteen years ago; and 
now it has vanished as the French garrison was 
withdrawn from Rome. Pius 1X. is the one hundred 
and sixty-sixth wearer of the tiara since the civil 
power was obtained. Whether he is the last, or 
whether the sovereignty will be restored, as on for- 
mer occasions, is a question the future alone can 
decide. D. J. B. 


Pencil- Markings. 


..--Don’t use a microscope to see the evil around 
you; but magnify all the good you see. 

....We often omit the good we might do, in con- 
sequence of thinking about that which is out of our 
power to do. 

...-There is no being eloquent for atheism. In 
that exhausted receiver the mind cannot use its wings 


—the clearest proof that it is out of its element.—Hare. 


....Law is expressed in straight lines and an- 
gular motions; but the order of love is full of gentle 
curves and waving lines. ; 

... Reflection is the breath of life to the soul. In 
meditation we have at all times a quiet, safe refuge 
for our spirit; and when we have taken counsel from 
God, we can go forth to action with a sure heart. 


...-The contemplation of celestial things will 
make aman both speak and think more sublimely 
and magnificently when he descends to human 
affairs.— Cicero. 

..+-The power, whether of painter or poet, to de- 
scribe rightly what he calls an ideal thing, depends 
upon its being to him not an ideal but a real thing. 
No man ever did or ever will work well, but either 
from actual sight or sight of faith.— Ruskin. 


....Charity is the shining through us of a spirit, 
too great to be petulant or small-hearted ; too rich to 
be self-seeking ; too good-natured and happy, to think 
evil; and so thoroughly conscious of superiority over 
all circumstances, that it cannot lose temper or be 
discouraged. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 

ja the marvels of the nineteenth century, 

we are inclined to class Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary: in typographical excellence, in exact 
definition, in apt illustration of the meaning of 
words, in lucidity of statement, in its comprehensive 
treatment of scientific subjects, it may well be called 
marvelous. Our appreciation of the great work is 
heightened whenever we open the ponderous tome 
which graces our sanctum, It seldom fails to satisfy 
us in respect evento the slightest shades of mean- 
ing. With that at hand we feel, in a certain degree, 
master of one hundred and fourteen thousand words. 
By aid of its three thousand illustrations, we can 
form a better conception of many objects of nature 
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and art than could be obtained by written descrip- 
tion alone. The dictionary is so commonly and 
constantly used, that persons are liable to forget how 
valuable it is: they do not stop to consider that 
without this aid such uniformity in the orthography 
and signification of words as now exists would be 
impossible. We do not care to make any compari- 
son between the lexicographical merits of Webster 
and Worcester. We will only mention that Webster 
has been an authority with the conductors of the 
CrrcvuLar since its first issue, and that they have 
seen no good reason for preferring to him any other 
candidate. There is an independence and originatity 
displayed in the Webster dictionaries in respect to 
orthography—a disposition to drop from words 
letters that are utterly useless—which strikes us as 
truly commendable, and expressive of the best 
American spirit. They have undoubtedly done 
much to favor the idea of a gradual approximation to 
the ultimate orthographic standard, which will tol- 
erate no useless letters in a word, and have a distinct 
character for every sound. 

It is stated by the publishers that more than thirty 
literary gentleman have been employed on the latest 
revision of the Unabridged. We think we may, 
therefore, fairly claim, that its many excellencies 
illustrate the advantages which result from the great 
principle of codperation. 
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A Pill for Correspondents, 
E like to have our friends send us good 
thoughts and interesting facts for the Crr- 
CULAR, and we have no objection to their writing us 
private notes about their experiences; but when they 
ask us to give up our time and attention to their 
special cases, or to write long private letters ex- 
plaining our views, we feel disposed sometimes to 
say to them—“ Friends, don’t pump us; we are 
sending you a steady stream through the CrrcuLar; 
and that is about as much as you ought te ask, ex- 
cept in very urgent cases.” We get many letters 
that call for private answers, and answers that would 
cost us a good deal of trouble if we undertook to at- 
tend to them. We feel that the writers of these 
letters have no right to impose on us the necessity of 
either answering or declining todo so. Itis an un- 
comfortable thing to write to a man that you can 
not answer his letter. It is as much as to tell him 
that he is inconsiderate and impertinent. We don’t 
want to be saying such things to good-natured stran- 
gers. We have criticism enough to do at home. 
Our only alternative is to throw such letters into the 
waste-basket, and say nothing. This indeed is not 
altogether comfortable; but it is the best we can do. 
We consider it better, because more just, that incon- 
siderate correspondents should sweat while waiting 
for answers, than that we should sweat in writing 
them. 


SPIRITUALISTIC STRATEGY. 
CHANGE OF FRONT AND CHANGE OF COMMANDERS, 
fie first grand campaign of the Spiritualists, 
+ under A. J. Davis, has substantially termina- 
ted: the second is now opening. The first may 
be pronounced, on the whole, a failure: it failed to 
capture and hold the respect of the popular mind, 
and especially failed to take possession of any im- 
portant scientific strongholds. Scientific men, as a 
class, laugh at the pretensions of the Spiritualists 
and despise them. It was long since evident, that 
unless Spiritualiste had something better to offer 
the world than “rappings,” “table tippings,” pre- 
tended “ healings,” “clairvoyant seeings,” and other 
thaumaturgical operations, they might as well re- 
tire, one and all, from the field. The Spiritualists 
must themselves have become convinced that the 
entire movement with which they were connected 
‘was threatened with irretrievable collapse. Hence 
the necessity of redrganization, and of a change of 
front, of commanders,'and of weapons. We can not 





assert that the spiritualistic leaders have deliberate- 
ly decided upon these changes; but, certainly, the 
indications are plain, that they are being made. 
The new Spiritualistic Generalissimo is to be Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, (vice Andrew Jackson Davis dis- 
placed); the new front to be presented to the 
world, is intellectuality and scientific pretension, 
in place of the spiritual thaumaturgics which had 
become offensive to all sound-minded men; the new 
weapons of discussion and practical social experi- 
ment are to supplant the illogical rhapsodies and 
spiritual legerdemain of the first campaign. Among 
other evidences that these changes are taking place, 
we may instance the following facts: first, Woodhull 
and Claflin’s Weekly is the virtual successor of the 
Universe, which was published with the evident in- 
tention of keeping in the background the more re- 
pulsive features of spiritualism, while presenting its 
claims in a style better calculated to win popular 
favor; second, comparatively little is said nowadays 
in any of the spiritualistic periodicals, of the phe- 
nomena which formerly excited so much attention, 
and which really constitute the bona-fide capital’ of 
the Spritualists ; while intellectual and scientific pre- 
tensions are abundant and conspicuous, and there is 
evinced a decided inclination among Spiritualists 
toward practical social experiment; third, Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, who was an honored contributor 
to the Universe, is virtual editor of its successor, 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly. 


Will the new campaign be a successful one? We 
think not; for the reason that there is no evidence 
that any radical change has taken place in the charac- 
ters and purposes of the campaigners. Their change 
of front has manifestly been made from mere mo- 
tives of policy, in order to gain the attention of the 
public. There is no evidence of a genuine conver- 
sion to scientific truth: no evidence that they hold 
in less esteem than formerly, “rappings” and kin- 
dred methods of communication with the hadean 
world: no evidence that they have discarded any 
of the theories or practices which have heretofore 
brought so much discredit upon spiritualism. One 
of the editors and publishers of Woodhull and Claf- 
lin’s Weekly gained her wealth, we are informed, 
while acting asa “healing medium”—an occupa- 
tion filled with impostors, but receiving no word 
of censure from the Weekly. The same principles 
“crop out” in Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly that 
characterized that “ red-hot” paper, the Social Revolu- 
tionist, printed years ago at Berlin Heights: indeed, 
the Weekly has among its contributors several who 
were prominent in the Social Revolutionist. Finally, 
the new leader does not carry into his new position 
a record of success calculated to inspire confidence in 
his leadership. We are, therefore, inclined to predict 
that the second campaign of the Spiritualists will 
terminate, like the first, in disaster and failure. 


IMPOSSIBLE COMBINATIONS. 

ee visit the Community, take observations 

for an hour or a day, and go away and write a 
newspaper article about us. In closirg they gen- 
erally put on their spectacles, and we always look for 
something wise and penetrating in their last para- 
graph. In several instances we have found it a 
strange discrimination between the men and women 
and the parents and children of the Community. 
One says, the men are fine looking and superior, but 
the women are below the average; another, that 
the children are bright and beautiful, but the mo- 
thers are dull and homely; a third describes the 
children as sickly and idiotic, while it praises the 
intelligence and enterprise of the adults. Last 
of all, one critic discriminates in favor of the 
women, characterizing them as sparkling and intel- 
ligent, though the men are boors and clod-hoppers. 
What the motive is, in these paragraphs, it is diffi- 
cult to see, but it can not be an honest motive; for 
such discrimination between men and women and 
children must be false in respect to any society, and 
particularly in respect to our society. There can 
not be any such thing as a society of fine men and 
inferior women and children; and the same impos- 
sibility applies to all the permutations which can be 





made of the three classes. There are six permuta- 
tions possible, as, 1, Fine men and inferior women 
and children; 2, Fine women and inferior men and 
children; 8, Fine children and inferior men and 
women; 4, Fine men and fine women and inferior 
children; 5, Fine men and fine children and in- 
ferior women; 6, Fine women and fine children and 
inferior men. We might go through and show the 
impossibility of these combinations in each case; 
but, in general, there are two reasons why there can 
not be any such discrimination of classes in our so- 
ciety, or in any society, as the writers we allude to 
have made. 


One reason is found in the leveling tendency of 
constant intercourse. Men and women, mingling in 
the relations of ordinary society, necessarily modify 
each other and approximate toward each other in 
character and attainment. But this process is great- 
ly quickened in Community life, where we find all 
our associates at home, social, intellectual and spirit- 
ual, and are together much more than are the mem- 
bers of ordinary society—where men, women and 
children live so close, that entire unity is the only 
comfortable order of things. If a man spends most 
of his time abroad, only coming home perhaps to 
sleep with his wife, there may be a great difference 
between the two, he superior, she inferior, and the 
children half and half; but there is no possibility 
of such disparity between classes in the Community, 
where the habits of men and all are supremely do- 
mestic. 


Take a case that would seem to be most opposed 
to this view. Go among barbarians. One might say 
respecting them, that the men are superior and the 
women inferior. But itisnot so. If the Indian 
woman isa drudge, the Indian man is a beast. Go 
among the Turks, and you will find the women as 
much to be respected as the men. This equality 
between the sexes must exist every-where. A good, 
enlightened man, will first of all do justice to wo- 
man. No man can abuse his wife without abusing 
himself. It is at the cost of his own health, beauty 
and intellect, that he is oppressive to woman. The 
licentious man sinks with his victims, and his chil- 
dren are spoiled from their birth. 


This principle of leveling and mutual influence 
must work in all the permutations we have cited. 
As are the men, so will be the women; and as are 
the men and women, 80 will be the children. Know- 
ing the men and children, we may be certain what 
the women are; and knowing the women and chil- 
dren we may be certain what the men are. 


The second reason why it is impossible these 
discriminations should be true, is found in the law of 
natural generation, or the hereditary principle. The 
first reason applies to any society at any time; the 
second applies with particular force where there has 
been a long combination of the sexes, as in the case 
of the Community men and women, who have lived 
together twenty years and more. How inconceiva- 
ble in such a case, that we should present a fine com- 
pany of men and women and a poor lot of children, 
or a splendid exhibition of children with parents of 
inferior grade! How impossible that there should 
be a distinction between the young men and women 
here, who have all come through our children’s house 
together! Who are the young men now prominent 
in the affairs of the Community? They are the 
children of the women discriminated as inferior. Is 
it possible that they should develop talent of every 
kind, and their mothers be stolid and ignorant? It 
is the popular belief that mothers give character to 
their sons in particular, and we certainly know that 
low women can not produce noble-spiriteé boys. 
Again, “like father like child.” It is commonly 
admitted that the men of the Community are superi- 
or. There must be genius and enterprise somewhere 
in the O.C. Every body knows that. Interview- 
ers see the men chiefly, and find the secret of the Com- 
munity in them. But if our men are superior, by all 
the laws of nature and the proverbs of mankind, 
our children are superior. 

The hereditary argument is sustained, not only by 
science, but by the overruling of God, who, we are 
told, visits the iniquities of the fathers on the child- 
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ren to the third and fourth generation of them that | 


hate him, showing mercy to thousands of them 
that love him and keep his commandments. Good 
children from poor stock, and poor children from 
good stock, would be a contravention of this law. 

H. 


A VELVET Factory has been started by a French 
colony in Kansas, at the town of Franklin, eighteen 
miles south-west of Ottawa. The colony began 
operations last summer on the codperative plan, 
and have already, beside their manufactory, com- 
fortable dwellings, stores, shops, and farms under full 
cultivation. The pioneer in this enterprise, M. 
Veleton de Boissiere, contemplates supplying his 
Community with new looms, not only to increase 
the manufacture of ribbons, but also to enlarge the 
products of his Community by including sewing 
silks, tassels, trimmings and other dress materials, 
which are fast becoming indispensable even beyond 
the Mississippi.— Zaxchange. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—Arrivals :—John N. Norton; Dwight L. Kelly. 

—Departures :—H. W. and E. 8. Burnham on an 
agency trip. 

—Wnm. Russell, a Scotchman, and Capt. Blunt of 
the English army, recently called at the Community. 
They propose to go to California, Japan, China and 
the East Indies, before returning to England. 

—Enrique Cortes, Secretary of the Colombian 
Legation at Washington, visited the Community 
last week. He is ona tour of inspection of the pub- 
lic and benevolent institutions of the country. 

—Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, Republican candi- 
date for Governor of the State of New York, in 
company with a party from Oneida, made a short call 
at the Community on Friday last. 

—Our neighboring village of Oneida has recently 
dedicated a new cemetery. It is called “ Glenwood,” 
and is located, as is the fashion nowadays, at a con- 
siderable distance from the village. Its distance 
from the O. C. is about three miles, in a westerly 
direction. The grounds are already fine, while they 
furnish hints of great artistic beauty. 

—Harold, a little boy of eight, cried out one night 
to Mr. B., in whose room he sleeps, “I dreamed 
areal bad dream, and I’m afraid—can’t I get into 
bed with you.” Mr. B. replied, “O! lie still, my boy ; 
I’m only a little way from you; lie still, and you'll 
soon be asleep.” The little fellow broke out with 
pathetic earnestness, “ I confess Christ a good spirit, ” 
and did as he was bid, falling asleep very soon. In 
the morning Mr. B. took him into his bed, and ask- 
ed him “ what he was dreaming about.” Harold 
replied that he thought two of the boys were dead. 
Mr. B.: “ Did you dream any more after you confess- 
ed Christ?” “Yes, sir, I had a good dream ; I thought 
I went down to the mill, and the folks were making 
fiddles, and they gave me one, and I played on it, 
and had a nice time!” 

—Many years ago there was a little Community 
in Newark, N. J.,a branch of the O. C. Of the 
labors and trials of the colony many stories are told 
by those who were members of it. Here are a 
couple of specimens related a few days ago: 

“We were in great need of acarpet for the par- 
lor, as the floor was made of rough boards; but 
there were no funds whatever that could be appro- 
priated for purchasing one; thereupon the women, 
unknown to the men, took in shoes to bind. Every 
spare moment that they could gain, aside from the 
house-work, was spent in binding shoes. At the 
close of six weeks they had earned money enough 
to buy the new carpet. After a while, with some 
help from Mrs. M., and by their own personal exer- 
tions, the house was plainly but comfortably fur- 
nished.” Again: “The greatest economy was exer- 
cised in providing for the table; even the most com- 
mon necessaries of life were obtained with difficulty. 
One day we hunted up all the paper-rags in the 
house, and one of the women took them out and 
sold them, taking the money to buy potatoes for 
dinner!” Some of the younger members think 





that those days of scarcity contrast strongly with 
the present abundant supply of every thing needful. 
A GLANCE AT THE NEW CHILDREN’S HOUSE. 

DEAR READER :—Would you like to walk through 
our New Children’s House? We will enter at the 
tower-door on the south side; but, stop a moment, 
and watch that group of merry children running 
about on the veranda, so engaged with their plays 
that they do not observe us. That little fellow, 
scarcely three years of age, sawing away with his 
two sticks, evidently fancies himself quite a violinist. 
He sings and plays his own accompaniment. An- 
other boy, standing near, and vigorously beating 
time, perhaps fancies himself leader of an orchestra. 
This veranda affords the children a convenient place 
for amusements when it rains, or when the ground 1s 
wet and muddy. It is thirty-five feet long, and nine 
feet broad. 

But you wished to go through the building. This 
is the main southern entrance, leading into the 
Ground Corridor, as we have called this lower 


passage-way or hall, extending north and south. 


through the entire building, with doors on the right 
and left, opening into the several rooms. The stair- 
way near the south end of the Ground Corridor leads 
to the Main Corridor on the next floor above. 
Observe that the walls of the passage-way are “ hard 
finished,” and that the wainscoting, as well as the 
stairway, is made of black-walnut, oak, ash and 
cherry. 

Opening the first door, on the right hand, we en- 
ter a spacious room, 18 feet by 26} feet, called the 
Children’s Parlor. Its walls are also “ hard finished,” 
and its wood-work is similar to that of the Corri- 
dors. It hasa pleasant bay-window on the south 
side. It contains no stove, but in yonder wall is 
a neatly finished hot-air register, which affords all 
necessary heat. The two doors on the north side 
of the room open into two large bed-rooms. In 
one we notice a mother, with her little son, not quite 
a year old, scrambling about on “ all fours.” 

Returning to the Corridor, and crossing it, we en- 
ter the Home Parlor, in size and appearance like 
the room just described, with the exception 
that it has no bay-window. The three windows 
look out on the veranda already mentioned. This 
isa play-room, and the place where the children 
gather before going to their meals. Here, too, chil- 
dren’s meetings are held, in which the little ones 
receive counsel and criticism from their superin- 
tendents, and are shown the importance of having 
at all times a good spirit, and taught to confess 
Christ. Here comes a little girl, exclaiming, “O, 
mamma! come and see our new fountain, all painted 
with bright colors!” A door on the north side opens 
into a big closet 9 feet by 15. Look in, and see the 
many, many hats and bonnets, sacks and coats, and 
the little drawers and cupboard, for the playthings 
of the children. : 

We may as well pass through the Home Parlor 
into the West Avenue. Here are large and pleasant 
bed-rooms ; but the first door on the right opens in- 
to a room having a zinc-lined bathing tub and an iron 
sink, both having hot and cold water faucets. No- 
tice here, also, those forty-two pigeon-holes, labeled 
with printed names: they are for the boots and 
shoes of the children. The next room on the same 
side of the Avenue is a convenient room for wash- 
ing the little hands and faces, for which purpose 
polished marble basins are set ina marble slab. Here, 
too, are hot and cold water faucets. 

Returning again to the Ground Corridor, let us pass 
on northward, and open the door of the Nursery, 
where are, of course, the youngest members of the 
children’s department with their mothers and _at- 
tendants. Near by are a puntry, a small kitchen, 
and convenient bed-rooms. 


If yor would like to look still further, walk with 
me up into the Main Corridor on the second floor. 
We call this the Main Corridor because it leads di- 
rectly into the large Assembly Hall of the main 
building. In size and style of finish it resembles 
that below. The doors on either side open into 
bed-rooms, of suitable dimensions. Would you 
like to glance at the interior of one? You see, it 


contains a bed, a bureau, a table, three common 
chairs, one rocker, and a looking-glass, while the 
walls are ornamented with a few pictures, and a 
number of books are on the table or book-shelves, 
Most of the bed-rooms are, like this, furnished with 
a small closet for clothes. 

One room on this floor will perhaps particularly 
interest you. It is called the Children’s Clothes- 
room. It is 18 feet wide, and a little longer. On 
two sides of the room are conveniently arranged 
drawers to contain children’s stockings, handker- 
chiefs, etc., etc., and each drawer is labeled with the 
name of Theodora, or Emily, or Wilfred, or Anna, 
or Temple, or May, or Maud, or Horace, or Deming, 
or some other of the names of our children—thirty- 
two drawers, I count. The door on the north side 
opens into a large closet, 18 feet long and over 5 feet 
wide, which also contains sixteen drawers, and, be- 
sides, there are three rows of clothes hooks on one 
side, and two rows above the drawers on the other 
side, and also two rows across_one end, on which 
are hung dresses, pants and coats. Visitors always 
exclaim at this sight, as you have done. 


A door on the opposite side of this room opens 
into a bath-room, furnished with many conve- 
niences. Our children have a bath every day. 

There is still another corridor above this one; 
the rooms in the upper story are all dormitories 
for use of the children and adults. 


From the three principal corridors, running north 
and south, branch off several avenues, running east 
and west, and leading to distant parts of the build- 
ing. 

In general, you may be impressed with the 
thorough manner in which the new Children’s House 
is finished, occasionally approaching elegance. The 
walls have generally a surface of “hard finish;” a 
few have been painted ; considerable of the wood- 
work has been grained in imitation of black-walnut, 
oak, cherry, etc. You may also notice that the 
rooms are high and well arranged for ventilation, 
being over ten feet high on all the three floors. You 
may remark that there is but a single stove (that 
in the nursery kitchen) in the entire building—all 
being heated by aid of steam pipes and regis- 
ters. No carbonic oxyd diffuses its subtle poison © 
through the rooms. Here, too, winter will have 
few terrors for the little ones, for any desired tem- 
perature may be kept in all the rooms during the 
coldest weather. 

We have, as you say, a large and conveniently 
arranged house for our children; it is really one of 
the best things Communism has given us. 

G. A. BR. 
WALLINGFORD. 

—The State Temperance Journal, printed at Meri- 
den, Ct., has the following item: 

“On Thursday evening last quite a pleasant ‘ sur- 
prise’ was enacted in the Silk Works of the Com- 
munity at Wallingford. Miss Maggie J. Unmack, 
of Phoenix Lodge, who has been employed as 
Denter in the Silk Works was made the recipient of 
a very beautiful Photographic Album, it being a gift 
from the employées of the establishment. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mr. Freeman, a member of 
the Community, on behalf of the donors, as a token 
of their regard and esteem, and the beautiful gift 
accepted by the recipient in a few grateful remarks, 
and with a full appreciation of the kindness of her 
friends. Miss Unmack leaves Wallingford for Law- 
rence, Mass., with the kindest wishes of her many 
friends in the Community and Wallingford, although 
with sad regrets for her departure.” 





FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION, 

“The word ‘ revival’ means revivifying or renew- 
ing, and has some connection with the resurrection. 
The resurrection condition of body and spirit is the 
proper culmination of revival experience.” 

J. B. H—Isolation of spirit favors disease. In 
order to successfully resist disease we must study 
unity with God and with one another. Selfishness, 
egotism, and whatever makes persons feel independ- 
ent of God and of his children, are not only evils 





in themselves, but sources of other evils. Love, 
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obedience, and subordination, are not only good in 
themselves, but attract into us other good elements, 
such as health and happiness. In proportion as these 
good elements obtain possession of us, sickness, dis- 
ease, and other evils, will find no place in us. But, 
on the other hand, they will have power in us and 
over us,in proportion as we become separated from 
God and independent of one another. 


W. H. W.—I believe it is always easy to draw 
near to God. Certainly it is if the heart is soft. 
That is the condition that God loves. I covet it for 
myself and for the family—that there may be no 
hardness or insensibility to God’s goodness and the 
goodness of our benefactors; that we may be truly 
refined, not only externally, but in heart and in 
life. There is a world of happiness and blessedness 
open to us, and all that keeps us from entering into 
it is hardness and lack of true refinement. If our 
hearts are soft we can draw near to God, and if we 
do that he will, according to promise, “draw near 
to us.” 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 


A SECRET OF PRUSSIAN SUCCESS. 

Frederic Kapp, now in Germany, writes to the 
Nation, that “when the German troops moved to- 
ward the frontier every thing was ready for battle; 
the smallest strap of the knapsack and the last button 
on the coat of the steward, were in their places..... 
The service of forwarding troops has been done with 
wonderful promptitude and exactness. On coming 
from Cologne to Berlin, I counted sixty-three mili- 
tary trains, each of which contained about one thou- 
sand men. Not one train was behind time, and only 
two accidents happened. .. .The spirit of punctuality 
and strict obedience to the orders of his superior has 
been inculcated into every Prussian and North Ger- 
man from his earliest youth.....All classes of society 
are represented in the army. Even in a New Eng- 
land regiment you could not find so many educated 
men. While you had the scholar, professional man, 
and artist by the dozen, we have them by the hun- 
dred in every regiment.” 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

Lydia Maria Child thus writes: “TI dislike all mo- 
nopolies; and a monopoly of labor seems to me as 
wrong, in spirit and principle,as a monopoly of 
grain or fruit. For men to combine together to fix, 
by a forcing process, the price of the article in which 
they deal, is monopoly, and nothing else. If men 
buy up all the oranges, and let them decay by the 
bushel, rather than sell them under the exorbitant 
price they have established for their own emolument, 
they are monopolists and enemies of fair trade; and 
if workmen combine together to prevent people from 
obtaining shoes or cloth, or houses, or railroads, at 
any price except the one they agree to establish, they 
act in the very same spirit of monopoly of which 
they so justly complain in capitalists. In the one 
ease, oranges which are needed are left to rot, and in 
the other case, laborers who are needed are left to 
starve, unless supported in idleness by those who 
hinder them from working. The spirit of the thing 
is bad, and the principle of it is wrong, whatever 
form it may take.” . 


It is stated that the Jews are about to found a 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
in Berlin, in which their co-religionists, scattered 
throughout Europe, will have an opportunity of re- 
ceiving from masters of their own faith the ad- 
vantages of high class instruction. The course of 
studies will be based upon the practice of the best 
regulated universities in Europe. 
MINISTERS IN DISTRESS. 

The WN. Y. Tribune says: “ Something came out at 
the late meeting of the Boston Baptist Association 
very unpleasant to read, and not agreeable to think 
about. The Rey. Dr. Pollard alluded to the number 
of disabled and worn-out Baptist ministers now in 
the most distressed circumstances—the result, of 
course, of the easy way in which pastoral relations, 


in old times only loosed by death, are now dissolved, 
partly through the fault of the pulpits and partly 
through the fault of the pews. Dr. Pollard spoke 
particularly of one Baptist clergyman who not long 
since died a pauper in a work-house in southern 
Massachusetts. This is not only shameful but shab- 
by, and would furnish about as good an argument as 
any opponent of the voluntary system could desire. 
The Association was so moved by the recital that it 
raised $100 on the spot—which will support one 
broken-down minister about six months.” 
FEMALE REPORTERS. 

The New York Globe says: “Female reporters 
are getting to be quite common. Besides Miss Mid- 
dy Morgan for the Zimes of this city, and Miss 
Hutchinson for the Tribune,some of the New En- 
gland papers employ women to pick up the news. 
At the recent Female Suffrage Convention held in 
Hartford, Miss Russell, reporter for the New Haven 
Courier and Springfield Republican, made a speech, 
while Miss Burr, of the Hartford Times, acted as Sec- 
retary of the Association.” To this we may add 
that several of the young women of the O. C. are 
proficient short-hand reporters. 


NEW PLANETS. 

“Dr. Peters, of the Hamilton College Observatory, 
discovered a new planet on Tuesday morning, Sep- 
tember 20, in the constellation Pisces. It shines with 
the lustre of a star of the eleventh magnitude. It has 
been named by the discoverer, Iphigenia, in honor of 
the beautiful sister of Orestes, of ancient fable. This 
is the tenth planetary discovery of this indefatigable 
astronomer. Watson, of Ann Arbor, has discovered 
nine; Ferguson, of Washington, three; Tuttle of 
Cambridge, two ; and Seale, of Albany,one. Twen- 
ty-five planetary discoveries in sixteen years, consid- 
ering the vast amount of labor required, indicates 
that our American astronomers keep pretty strict 
watch over the heavenly motions.”—College Courunt. 


THE SWEDISH SONGSTRESS. 

“Mile. Nilsson, gliding on the stage, turns one 
look to the audience, and then, softly laying her fair 
Northern head slightly towards her right shoulder, 
suffers the clear, effortless notes tocome. Perfect 
simplicity—a simplicity that in some way brings the 
still, quiet life of far Northern countries before us— 
is one of Mile. Nilsson’s greatest charms. There is 
no writhing out of the melody within, -no fearful 
contortions of the mouth to make one look away 
from the singer, no convulsive heaving of the chest 
as if the notes were fought forth; but, instead, the 
fair head softly to one side, and the ripple, ripple, of 
the song, just as the bird sings, and the summer 
brooks warble and murmur their artless, easy chant. 
Last night this special charm was peculiarly evident, 


‘Dunh von Wold’ in particular exciting the audience }. 


to something approaching enthusiasm.”— World. 


HISTORY AND USES OF THE MATHEMATICS. 
et of a Course of Lectures delivered by J. J. Skinner, 


, before the Students of the O. C. School.—Reported 
F. Wayland Smith. o 


‘ay 
Iv. 

RIGONOMETRY is a branch of mathematics 
closely connected with Geometry, being in fact 
the application of geometrical principles to the special 
case of the measurement of triangles. The one fact 
which lies at the foundation of the science of Trigo- 
nometry is the proportionality of the sides of similar 
triangles. That is, if we have two plane triangles in 
which all the angles of the one are-correspondingly 
equal to the angles of the other, then any two sides 
of the one triangle will have the same ratio to each 
other as the two corresponding sides of the other. 
By means of this simple principle and its consequen- 
ces, we are able to measure the distance of the sun 

and planets, and even of some of the fixed stars. 


For the complete development of Trigonometry 
and its various applications, a science of Algebra is 
needed. The first writer on Algebra whose works 
are extant was Diophantus (A. D. 850), and there has 





been much disputing as to whether Algebra was his 





own invention, or whether it originated in India. 
The earliest Indian writer of whom we have even any 
traditional knowledge, is the astronomer Aryabhatta, 
who is thought to have written as early as the fifth 
century. There is evidence that he had a more pro- 
found knowledge of the science than did Diophantus. 
He had a very refined general artifice for the solu- 
tion of all indeterminate problems of the second de- 
gree. There lived in the seventh century another 
Indian astronomer named Brahmegupta, who solved 
problems which have puzzled modern analysts not a 
little. 

Algebra was introduced into Europe through the 
Moors, or Arabs. The Arabians ascribe its origin to 
Mahomet ben Muza, or Son of Moses, in the eighth 
or ninth century. The first printed work on the sub- 
ject is that of Lucas Pacioli de Burgo, in 1494, which 
exhibits the art in a very rude form as to notation, as 
well as to processes. Indeed, the notation consists 
merely of the abbreviations of Italian words, as p for 
piu, or plus; m for meno, or minus; co for cosa, the 
thing or unknown quantity, etc. Our present nota- 
ion has developed by almost imperceptible degrees, 
as convenience has suggested different marks and 
symbols to different authors. The symbols of opera- 
tion,as +, —, x, +, etc., are now the same among 
all nations. Scipio Ferrea, in 1505, was the first to 
discover the solution of a cubic equation. The sci- 
ence of Algebra has been vastly improved in later 
times by Des Cartes, Newton (the inventor of the 
Binomial Formula), Leibnitz, Lagrange, Euler, La- 
place, and many others, until the best text-books on 
the subject at the present day leave little to be de- 
sired. Being a species of general Arithmetic, won- 
derfully convenient, Algebra is applied in al] the 
higher mathematics, as Trigonometry, Analytical 
Geometry, and the Calculus. There are problems, 
the solution of which is easy by its aid, but nearly or 
quite impossible without it. 

The useful applications of Geometry, Trigonometry 
and Algebra are innumerable. The mason and the 
architect compute their materials and frame their 
buildings by the rules of practical Geometry. In 
the nicer parts of architecture, such as the 
building of spiral staircases, domes, etc., a high 
degree of geometrical knowledge is necessary. In 
the investigations of natural philosophy, especially 
of optics and mechanics; in the construction of 
machinery, in the building of canals, railroads, 
aqueducts, bridges and ships; in surveying and 
laying off land; in practical navigation, and in 
astronomical calculations; in all these and many 
other branches of knowledge, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry and Algebra meet you at every turn. 

In Davies’ “ Logic of Mathematics” there are a 
few paragraphs which may be appropriately read in 
this connection, the mathematical sciences being the 
principal agencies for the working out of the results 
described. He says: 

Another striking example of the application of 
the principles of science is found in the steamship. 

In the first place, the formation of her hull, so as 
to divide the waters with the least and at 
the same time receive from them the greatest pres- 
sure as they close behind her, is not an easy prob- 
lem. Her masts are all to be set at the proper 
angle, and her sails so adjusted as to gain a maxi- 
mum force. But the complication of her machinery, 
unless seen through the medium of science, baffles 
investigation, and exhibits a startling miracle. The 
burning furnace, the immense boilers, the massive 

linders, the huge levers, the pipes, the lifting and 
closing valves, and all the nicely adjusted a us, 
appear too intricate to be comprehen by the 
mind at a single glance. Yet in all this complica- 
tion—in all this variety of principle and workman- 
ship, science has exerted its power. There isnot a 
cylinder, whose dimensions were not measured— 
not a lever whose power was not calculated—not a 
valve which does not open and shut at the appointed 
moment. There is not, in all this structure, a bolt, 
or screw, or rod, which was not provided for before 
the shaft was forged, and which does not bear 
to that shaft its proper proportion. And when the 
workmanship is put to the test, and the power of 


steam is urging the vessel on her distant voyage, 
science alone can direct her way. 

In the captain’s cabin are carefully laid away for 
daily use, maps and charts of the port which he 
leaves, of the ocean he traverses, and of the coasts 
and harbors to which he directs his way. On these 


are marked the results of much scientific labor. 
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The shoals, the channels, the points of danger and 
the places of security, are all indicated. Near by 
hangs the barometer, constructed from the most 
abstruse mathematical formulas, to indicate chan 
in the weight of the atmosphere, and admonish h 
of the app’ tempest. On his table lie the 
sextant and the tables of Bowditch. These enable 
by observations on the heavenly bodies, to 
his — place . — chart, Fa learn his 
position on the surface o earth. us, ponstionl 
science, which the keel of the ship to its 
proper form, and guided the hand of the mechanic 
every w p, is, under Providence, the means 
of conducting her in pee over the ocean. It is, in- 
deed, the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night. 
Guiding the bark of commerce over trackless waters, 
it brings distant lands into proximity, and into polit- 
ical and social relations. 

We have before us an anecdote communicated to 
us by a naval officer (Capt. Basil Hall), distinguished 
for the extent and variety of his attainments, which 
shows how impressive such results may become in 
practice. He sailed from San Blas, on the west 
coast of Mexico, and after a voyage of eight thou- 
sand miles, occupying eighty-nine days, arrived off 
Rio Janeiro; having in this interval passed through 
the Pacific Ocean, rounded Cape Horn, and crossed 
the South Atlantic without making any land, or 
even seeing a single sail, with the exception of an 
American whaler off Cape Horn.- Arrived within 
a week’s sail of Rio, he set seriously about determin- 
ing, by lunar observations, the precise line of the 

p’s course, and its situation in it at a determinate 
moment; and having ascertained this within from 
five to ten miles, ran the rest of the way by those 
more ready and compendious methods known to nav- 
igators, which can be safely employed for short trips 
between one known point and another, but which 
cannot be trusted in long voyages, where the moon 
is the only sure guide. The rest of the tale, we are 
enabled, by his kindness, to state in his own words: 
“ We steered towards Rio de Janeiro for some days 
after taking the lunars above described, and havin 
arrived within fifteen or twenty miles of the const, t 
hove-to at four in the morning till the day should 
break, and then bore up: for although it was hazy, 
we could see before us a couple of miles or so.— 
About eight o’clock it became so foggy that I did not 
like to stand in further, and was just bringing the 
ship to the wind again, before sending the le to 
breakfast, when it suddenly cleared off, and J had the 
satisfaction of seeing the great Sugar-Loaf Rock, 
which stands on one side of the harbor’s mouth, so 
nearly right ahead that we had not to alter our course 
above a point in order to hit the entrance of Rio.— 
This was the first land we had seen for three months, 


after seating o many seas, and deing set backwards 
as Rs by innumerable currents and foul 
w 


The effect on all on board might well be conceived 
to have been electric: and it is needless to remark 
how essentially the authority of a commanding offi- 
cer over his crew may be strengthened by the oc- 
currence of such incidents, indicative of a + Sma of 
knowledge and consequent power beyond their reach. 


[The following is a translation of an article which 
recently appeared in Der Lutherische Kirchenfreund, 
published at Oswego, N. Y. It is perhaps as good a 
presentation as could be expected from one who had 
only a few hours’ observation of the Community. 
A few corrections will be found in the foot-notes.] 

A Peculiar People. 


Not long since we visited a people that well de- 
serves to be generally known. It is the Oneida Com- 
munity, a settlement in Madison County, N. Y., 
three miles from Oneida, and located on the new 
Midland railroad. Though near the New York Cen- 
tral, this settlement still appears to have become more 
apeople of public notoriety since the new railroad 
—— through its land, and erected a depot before 
its door. 

Excursionists come hither so numerously from all 
directions, particularly during the summer, that 
special arrangements are made for their entertain- 

“ment. We were assured that for some time no 
day has passed without visitors, and that they often 
number at one time five, six, seven hundred ns. 

Excursionists — however, - ee find a more 
friendly reception more unse! entertainment. 
One is immediately shown the right place: an ample 

amid shady fruit-trees and beds of flowers, 
rng above the close-shaven turf, is pointed out to 
the visitor as the picnic ground; long seats stand 
here and there in the groups of fir trees, also a single 
rural-like awning, and a water-fountain, as well as 
tumbler and wash-bowl—all indicative of liberality 
and kindness—and all is free as the fresh breeze 
which rustles in the tops of the fir trees. In the 
house there is also a @hote where pe epee | din- 
ners are furnished to strangers for a dollar each. 
This Community consists of a family of about 
200 persons, a household in fact, but still it 
finds room subsistence. It has 654 acres of 


land ; a silk-factory wherein are employed 80 girls, 
& foundry, machine-shop and trap-shop wherein 50 
men are engaged. The laborers are “ outsiders ”— 
their own people are however overseers.* Their 
laborers reside partly on the land of the Community, 
mostly, however, in Oneida, and are brought hither 
in the morning and carried again to their homes in 
the evening in great wagons. 

What is here manufactured in silk thread, or rib- 
bon and trimming, in machines, principally traps for 
the capture of wild animals, is of the best quality, 
and finds ready sale and the highest prices. The 
people here will not make poor articles, for their 
work is like their theology—perfectionism; they 
experiment, indeed, lest that they should produce 
something that should not be scientific according to 
mechanical principles, and commend itself; for, said 
one, “ we are not here in order to become rich, but in 
order to perfect ourselves and our daily life.” 

‘That the Community, however, notwithstanding 
this purpose, is rich, is indeed not surprising. The 
combined value of their property is at present estima- 
ted at $300,000. The Community was founded in the 
year 1848 by a Baptist} preacher, a Mr. John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, who was born in Vermont in 1811. 
He began with his mother, two of his sisters, and 
his brother; later his wife, his brother’s wife, and 
the husbands of his sisters joined him. At first 
rich, the new family became, as the years passed by, 
—, poor, so that they —s Aye: 
time the most necessary things, and for a long period 
were obliged to subsist on corn-bread and water.t 
They were fanatics and they would not undertake 
any thing that God had not clearly revealed to them, 
and surrendered themselves with entire trust to his 
fatherly care. The assistance came. Other like- 
minded people joined them. Profitable means of 
industry presented themselves to them: one hint 
after another was revealed to them, and their pov- 
erty soon changed into prosperity. 
hey have at present, close to the grounds above 
described, a magnificent dwelling-house 188 feet 
long, 70 feet broad, with lateral wings 100 feet long. 
The whole is heated by a great steam-engine, whi 
also at the same time cooks their food, and drives 
their printing-press and other works. 

There is a printing-office at the Community, 
wherein a weekly paper and other publications and 
books are printed. Every thing else connected with 
the household arrangements is grand. One may 
perhaps particularly examine the preserved fruit, 
the quantity of home-made wine, and other like 
supplies. On one side isa store with a good general 
assortment of articles: there were four persons occu- 
pied therein: not only the Community but also vis- 
itors and strangers purchase here. the yo 
story of the large house is a meeting-hall 21 feet 
high, and — 60 feet long by 40 broad. This 
hail, if not magnificent, is yet very a arranged. 
Also a school-house and seminary, with museum, 
chemical laboratory, etc., as also a good library, are 
shown to the visitor. In the — barn order and 

rosperity prevail as well as elsewhere ; there stand 
horses and 70 cows. 
THE PEOPLE. 

As we have thus far sketched the outward pros- 
perity of the Community in as few words as possible, 
we will now more particularly mention the people. 
We imagined that the years between 20 and 35, and 
those over 50 were wholly wanting.§ In respect to 
nationality, they are American and English; in re- 
spect to characteristics, Yankees ; in respect to cul- 
ture, like perhaps, for example, the average of city 
merchants; in sociability, bigotedly enthusiastic for 
the Community, indifferent toward the outside world; 
in politics, they are Republicans,] and in regard to 
the German-French war, they sympathize with Ger- 
many, because ‘the devout illiam gives honor 
to for his victories; in theology, Perfection- 
ists; in religion, Communists; in manner of living, 
socialists. “y have all things in common. No 
man has any thing for himself, not a wife or chil- 
dren. We conversed with several who had joined 
with wife and children, who however dissolved all 
family relations and blended in the great family. 
The mothers give up their children when 15 months 
or at most two years old, and they mingle with the 
children of the whole family. Mentiege is held sa- 
cred, not, however, between one man and 
one woman, but between all the men and women of 
the Community. They claim to act in this according 
to scripture and according to reason. They wish, 
however, to know nothing of the so-called “ free- 
love.” They believe they have in respect to social 





* They are laborers also, and only employ “ outsiders’’ be- 
cause the demand for their wares is greater than they could 
otherwise supply. 

+ Congregationalist. 

¢ Our fare was at one time meager enough, but never reduced 
to corn-bread and water “‘ for a long period.” 

§ We know not how to account for this wild generalization, 
as there are in the O. C. 68 persons between the ages of 20 and 
35, and 62 over 50. 

| They are neither Republicans nor Democrats; but Theo- 





crate, The next statement is also imperfect, 


had not at one} jn 
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matters made t progress, and allow themselves 
to be guided  paeee whose development is 


still an experiment with them. 


They hold fast to the word of God, and to Jesus 
Christ as the chief of the faithful. They do not 
observe Sunday, except that they perform no out- 
door labor, in order not to offend others, but other- 
wise the *¥, is with them as the remaining days of 
the week. On Sunday they print their paper, which 
is their preaching, as one said. They do not baptize, 
but believe in the baptism of the Holy Spirit. ey 
celebrate no supper, but each repast is to them a 
Lord’s supper ; they neither preach, sing nor pray ; 
they meet together, however, in their Assembly Hall 
for an hour every evening before retiring ; there each 
one is at liberty to do what he chooses, preach, sing, 
pray, interrogate, reply, explain, narrate, etc., ac- 
cording as he is moved by the Spirit; when the 
hour is over, they go into their respective rooms, 
_— or in pairs, according to their mutual inclina- 
tions. : 

They believe this system will be approved, and 
finally become universal. They have no missionary 
establishment, Yor they have hitherto had no par- 
ticular hint or inspiration thereto; they wait patient- 
Pd for the time of the Lord. They have, to be sure, 
ounded a Community at Willow-Place, consisting 


-of about 37 persons, and one in Wallingford, Conn., 


consisting of 40 persons: they have otherwise been 
no hurry to make proselytes; they wish first to 
become strong in their principal place. 

Moreover, they receive only a few new members. 
No one will be accepted destitute of religious en- 
thusiasm, and at any time a member is free to dissolve 
his connection with the Community. 

Constraint does not exist at all in any shape. 
Nothing takes place, not even a member is received, 


if all do not deem it for the best. They do not vote 
in opposition, but a subject is considered till all have 
convinced themselves of the ye! of any under- 
taking. Moreover, they rely a u 


, great pon 
inspiration, and also believe that the Bible in this 
connection serves only as a guide, while even now 
God still directly reveals his will to the earnest 
seeker. In this respect, as generally in the view in 
which they perform their occupations, they are | 
similar to the Quakers. They maintain that 
their members through and through are animated 
by the principle of benevolence and of striving after 
perfection; that ifa member were not so they 
would labor with him till he either became in- 
spired with this principle of the Community or 
separated himself from it. 

There were no Germans. Some Germans had in- 
deed solicited admission, “ but,” said our guide, 
“ the Germans are too skeptical for us; they deny 
the Lord Jesus, and we love him. (Note that, you 
Germans—what kind of an impression you have 
made upon the Yankees.) , 

We believe we have been entirely just to the 
Community in the above, as we could not otherwise 
requite the friendliness of Messrs. n, ‘Allen, 
Perry, and others, who so obligingly received and 
so readily entertained us; but even in their presence 
we did not conceal from them our opinion upon the 
scriptural basis and reasonableness of their marriage 
relations. “ Yes,” said one, “ what is to you the great- 
est stumbling-block, is our salvation; otherwise we 
could not remain together, and could not act so dis- 
interestedly.” 

They gave the visitors a free concert, and there 
we had a good opportunity, not only to test their 
culture, but also to look sumewhat deeper into their 
souls; and we knowledge enough of human 
nature to convince us of two things: 1. The men 
are sociable, happy, and contented. The women 
are limited, and yield themselves to a mode of life 
whose conditions seem to them to be best. Indeed, 
“women’s rights,” Bloomer costume, and absolute 
freedom, prevail here par excellence ; and if one had 
asked the women they — ———— es co 
clared themselves happy ; but the picture o} virtu- 
ous, hopeful maiden, and of the dignified wife, anima- 
ted by responsibility, we sought in vain. 2. The chil- 
dren did not please us. rom their eyes there 
sparkled no juvenile attachment for father and 
mother; upon their cheeks bloomed no delightful 
spirits. 





{Compare this with the statement of another observer (cer- 
tainly not prejudiced in favor of the Community), who, after 
remaining in the Community more than a day, thus wrote : 
“Certainly, a happier set of children were never brought to- 
gether at one place, at one time in this world—nor & healthier. 
It would have done any father or mother in the land good at 
the heart to have witnessed the faces and the figures and the 
antics of the little darlings.” 





The Canada Boat-Race. 
I ARRIVED in Montreal Sept. 17, two days 
after the great boat-race between the cele- 
brated St. John’s crew of New Brunswick and 
the renowned champions of England. The excite- 





ment in Canada over this race was almost without 
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parallel. The Fenian raid last summer is not to be 
compared to it. Fifty thousand strangers visited 
Montreal for the express purpose of witnessing the 
race. The hotels were crowded, and hundreds 
were unable to find lodging places. Most of the 
business houses in the city were closed in the after- 
noon of the day of the race, as the desire to witness 
the contest was almost universal. The Canadians 
placed so much confidence in the four men repre- 
senting the St. John’s crew, that fortunes were 
staked on the result. Ten,twenty, and even forty 
thousand dollars, were lost by some of the more 
reckless ones. Contrary to the expectations of 
many, the race of six miles was easily won in 41 
minutes by Renforth, Martin, Taylor and Winship, 
the four men comprising the “ English Tyne crew.” 
In Gulton’s “ Hereditary Genius” three of the win- 
ners are mentioned in his list of great oarsmen. 
Froro Galton’s statements it appears that Taylor has 
two brothers and a son who are good rowers, and 
that he has himself rowed in 112 races. 

The news of victory was received in England one 
hour after the boats started. On the same day 
33,000 words, all pertaining to the race, were sent 
over the Montreal and Lachine telegraph lines. 

Notwithstanding the people of Canada lost over 
half a million dollars by this race, the all-absorb- 
ing topics are boating and betting. 

The great mania for betting (which is but another 
name for gambling), is not alone confined to Canada; 
it is a growing evil in America. Even the national 
game of base ball has now become a sport in which 
the betting fraternity figure very prominently. 
Thousands of dollars are lost and won on the re- 
sult arising from what was once considered a harm- 
less amusement. There is reason for supposing that 
the Brooklyn “ Atlantics,” Philadelphia “ Athletics,” 
Cincinnati “ Red Stockings,” and Chicugo twenty 
thousand dollar “‘ White Stockings, are all controlled 
by speculators. G. D. A. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue 18th of October is fixed as the day for the 
first visit of the King of Italy to Rome. 


THE vote in the City of Rome, on the plebiscitum, 
as it is called, that is, on the question of annexation to 
the Kingdom of Italy, was 50,000 votes in favor of it 
to less than 50 against. The Pope, it is said, in- 
structed his adherents not to vote. 

Tue election for members of the Constituent 
Assembly in France, after being once indefinitely 
postponed, has been fixed for the 10th of October. 


Gen. R. E. Les of Virginia has been stricken 
with paralysis. 

OvER 10,000 colored voters have been registered 
in one congressional district in Maryland. 


Tue State of Virginia was visited with a great 
flood, on Saturday Oct. 1, occasioned by heavy rains. 
Great damage and distress is reported at Harper’s 
Ferry, Washington, Lynchburg, Richmond and 
other places. Bridges, mills, dwelling-houses, &c., 
&c., were swept away in great numbers, the occu- 
pants of the dwelling-houses, in many cases, being 
caught without time to escape. A vast amount of 
property was destroyed. : 


A sourHERN Commercial Convention, for the 
purpose of devising ways and means to facilitate 
and enlarge the trade and commerce of the southern 
states, is in session at Cincinnati. 


Five hundred houses, it is said, were destroyed by 
the bombardment of Strasburg, and 10,000 people 
rendered houseless. 

THE census of 1870 makes the population ot the 
State of Massachusetts to be 1,448,055, a gain of 
216,989 since 1860. 


PRESIDENT WOOLSEY has expressed his intention 
to resign ere long the presidency of Yale College. 


Mrs. Mary A. LiveRMORE AND Mrs. Lucy 
Stone BLacKWELL, being duly appointed, were 
allowed to sit, as delegates in the Republican State 
Convention in Massachusetts. Both made speeches 





on the Woman Suffrage question. A resolution 
favoring Woman Suffrage was lost in the Conven- 
tion by a vote of 139 for and 196 against it. 


A visitor to a distinguished Chinese physician in 
California got this matter-of-fact counsel : “I think 
you too much dance, too much eat, [with strong em- 
pbasis], too much fool round, [in a loud voice]. If 
you dance you no get better; too much fooling round 
no good. Good-bye.” 


RESPONSES. 





Pillar Point, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1870. 
The reading of the CrrcuLAR and the other pub- 
lications of the Community has been the means of 
opening my eyes to the truth as it is in Christ. I 
firmly believe the principles of the Oneida Commu- 
nity to be true, and 1 love them because they are 
true. I firmly believe the kingdom of God and of 
Christ is already established in your hearts. The 
truths you teach have enabled me to look to Christ 
and live more in accordance with his will. I have 
learned from the CrrcuLAk patience, resignation 

and faith. 1 8 A. C. 


, Sept. 19, 1870, 

I read the CrrcuLaR for the precious truths it 
contains; many of which are of incalculable value, 
even to isolated families. By making daily applica- 
tion of them I am not only growing in knowledge 
and truth, but in love to God. I can not imagine 
how one can give it up after reading some of the 
“Home Talks,” and especially after practically ap- 
plying the suggestions they contain. M. A. O. 





Kasoug, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1870. 

I have been a recipient of the CrrcuLar for about 
six months, and always eagerly peruse it for the 
truth and valuable information it contains. I like 
your fundamental principles because I think they 
are working miracles in society. I am a Communist 
in heart, and meet with much persecution for daring 
to advocate the —- of salvation from sin, or 
Perfectionism. consider that the Community 
movement is forming a new era in American history. 

A. E. T. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

To C. F., Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Manufacturer and 
Builder is published by Western and Co., 37 Park 
Row, New York. Price $1.50 per volume, or 15 cts. 
a number. 

To R. W., London, England.—We are not “ free- 
lovers ” in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and 
do not wish to establish such an institution in Lon- 
don as you propose. , 

To E. V., Linwood Station, Ohio.—Please write your 
communications in French, if you prefer to do so. 

To W. M., Milwaukee, Wis.—Your lines do not quite 
express our sentiment respecting the European con- 
test. Would you like to have us return them ? 


To. C. H. A., Benton, Cal.—The Community are 
not at present receiving any new members. You 
may gain a fair idea of “terms and conditions” by 
reading the last column of the Crrcunar. . 

Persons are free to leave the Community at any 
time, and are always allowed to carry away all the 
property they brought with them, or its equivalent 
in money ; and those who joined the Community as 
minors without property are paid at least one hun- 
dred dollars in case of their subsequent withdrawal. 

We have a store, shoe-shop, and tailor’s-shop, and 
members sometimes apply directly to the superin- 
tendents of these departments for what they need, 
and sometimes make application through an advisory 
committee chosen by the Community. The members 
generally have no occasion to “carry a dollar or two 
in their pockets,” as their wants are otherwise sup- 
plied. If a Community man wished to “ take a trip 
to New York city,” he would first seek counsel of 
his associates, respecting its expediency ; but in case 
his project was favored, and he made the trip, it is 
extremely doubtful whether he would “ go to a the- 
me and certain that he would not be seen “ smok- 

To M. F., Chicago, lll—We believe that the 
worn recorded in Acts 1: 11 has been fulfilled. 

e believe, also, that, in accordance with Luke 
1:32, 38, Christ now reigns on the throne of David. 


We prefer not to enter at present wu the discus- 
sion of the subject of the immortality of the soul. 





Aiunouncenents : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from. the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad, Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CircuLar, Horticulture &¢. Theology, Perfectionism. ASvciology, 
Bible Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.0. Number of members, 
85, Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number of 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstz Comau- 
nism Or ComPLEX Maraiace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 

ADMISSIONS, 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is dificult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely fo make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home and aliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A fall assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watuincrorp Commoytrr), WALLINGFoRD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WaA.iincrorp Communiry, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SatvarTion From Six, Tae Exp or Curistian FalrH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctatisms, By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo_ J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CrecuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50, 

Tur Taarrza’sGuipz; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Pur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse, Second edition ; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Maz Contixency; or Self-conirol in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. 

Back Vo.umes or THe“ Cincu.ar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Ciacuan office, 

Messrs, Tavsxex & Couraxy, Book-sellers, Patcrnoster Row, 
London, have the History oy American Sociatisws, and the 
Taapren’s Guipg for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications. 


